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FUNERAL CEREMONTAL 
or bis. 
GEORGE THE SECOND. | 
—_— 
the following ‘gre the. parti 
set ~ Meeed” programme of the F 
me e Fw 
fm) Monday the 10th of November, 1760, the Royal 
nae was conveyed from’ Kensington Palace to the: 
sigets Chamber, ncar the Mouse of Lords, in the fol 
ig ora ourablenthe East of Ro ford Hs coach, 
Me Righ onoura le ‘ a! Lils 
with six horees, joa lt 9 n livery, with! 
He ourable Mr. sey ag A qoach, | ager two horses, 
ne servant behind in » with a Ri al 
ths Grace the Duke of Devonshise’s chariot, with six! 
nes, ceveral servants behind, in livery, wae torches. _ 
: Two Grenadiers with swords drawn. | \ 
of the Royal coaches in morning. with six horses’ 
\gech, the servants behind in mourning, with torches. | 
A large party of Horse Grenadieps. | 
A Royal coach in mourning, with: six horses, the ser-| 
; — vants behind in mourning, with torches. | 
he Royal Hearse, covered wi TS ale en finely | 
spamented with carved work. T: yal arms being 
F stthe upper part on each side, and adorned at,the top 
ith several crowns. It was drawn by eight cream- 
tloured horses, with large purple velvet trappings, 
snd followed by the es Trumpeters, in their rich 
bits, seanding a dead march, and a large party of 
Life Guards. : 
PY cceea was closed by one of the Royal coaches 
gat of mourning, with the blinds up, drawn by two 
herees, and one servant behind in a Royal livery 
mpi fall t th Royal carri except the last 
0 ie carr the Ja 
\imsin of men. walked in black cloaks, with lighted 
in their hands. , : 
At about a quarter past nine o'clock, the procession 
ptered onion age Park, a em = passed 
ibvly through Horse Guards to the grand entrance 
the House of Lords, where the Royal Corpse was 
out, and:earried up to the Chamber, where it lay 
The concourse of people was very great on 
PThe following inscription, in Latin, was put upon 
ys Majesty’s coffin : , é 


GEORGII SECUNDI, 

¢ Britannia, Francie, et Hiberniv 
is, Fidei defensoris ; Ducis et Brunsvici et Lune- 
Aang, Sacri Romani, Imperii Archi Thesaurarii et 
) Mucipis Electoris. aa i 
‘is 25 Die Octobris, Anno: Domini, 1760, Atatis 
\ suce 77; Regnique sui 34. 

' ius Englished 3] 


ere lie d ited, 
The remains of, Most Serene, 


Most Mighty, and Excel- 

Be lent Monarch, 

{ GEORGE the SECOND, 

iy the Grace of Gon, King of Great Britain, France, 

‘snd Ireland, Defender of the Faith ; Duke of Bruns- 

‘vick and Lunenburgh, Arch-Treasurer and Prince 
oman Empire. 


; + wy of the Holy t \ 

Me died the 25th day of October, in the Year of our 
Lord 1760, in the 77th year of his age, ahd the 34th 
of his reign. , 
The day following, Tuesday the 11th, about nine 
dock, the Royal corpse was carried from Prince’s 
fhamber to Westminster Abbey, and interred in the 
Royal vault in Henry ViIth’s Chapel. The procéssion 
bMyery grand and solenin according to the ceremonial 


"His Royal Highnes; the‘ Duke of Cumberland was 
Chief Mourner, and his train was borne by the Dukes of 
Neweastle and Bridgewater. Minute guns were fired 
‘the Tower and Park, and the bells in every parish 
































2—8 
3—8 
8—3 | 
4-7 
5-7 pu and 250 horse lined the scaffold, and kept off the 
There were so many thousands of spectators, that great 
fumbers could not get near enough to seethe procession, 
donly saw at a distance the great light given by the 
ux and lamps. 
Knght Marshal’s Men with black staves, two and two 





Pages of the Presence. 
Pag 





es of the Back stairs. 
Pages of the Bedchambey. 
eomen of the Robes. 
Gentlemen Ushers, Quarter Waiters 
Pages of Honour. 
Grooms of the Privy Chamber. 
Gentleman Usher aSsistant. 
Gentlemen Ushers, Daily Waiters. 
‘. Physicians to the King. 
Deputy Clerks of the Closet. 
Equerries to his late Majesty. 
Glorks, Comptrollers, and Clerks of the Green-cloth. 
The Master of the King’s Household. 
Gentlemen. Ushers of the Privy Chamber. 
King’s Counsel. King's Serjeant. 
King’s Solicitor. King’s Attorney. 
Prime Serjeant. 
Barons younger sons. 
Viscounts younger sons. 
Exchequer, and Justices of the Benches, 
according to their seniority, 
: Lord Chief Baron. 
Lord Chief. Justice of Common Pleas went as a Privy 
, Counsellor. ; 
Master of the Rolls Lord Chief Justice of the King’s 
Went as Privy Bench, being a Peer, 
‘ Counsellor. walked as such. 
' Bath Kingat Arms. 
Knights of the Bath, noc Lords ror Privy Counsellors. 
+ . Privy Counsellors, not Peers of the R 
Barons’ eldest sons. 
Earls’ younger sons. 


Barons of the 


+ which may, for the 
'uneral 


Ning during the whole ceremony. Two thousand foot}| . 


Thec troller of the The P oF: 
King’s Household. King’s painke 
Being a Peer, walked’ ‘Being a Peer of Ireland 
a Peer, w a Peer 
"2 such. eG alked' ns such. 
‘Two Pursuivants. 
Barons of Ireland, 


" Barons of Great Britain. 
Bishops in their rockets, 


Marguises’ youngest Sons. 
‘Earls’ eldest Sone, 
-% A Pursuivant. 
“_- Miscounts of nd. 
Visesunts of Great: 
'"  Dukés’ yotinger Sons. 
Marquises’ eldest Sons. 
One Herald of Arms, 
farls of Ireland 
Earls of Great. Britain. 
Earl Effingham, as.exercising the office of 
Earl Marshal of England. 
. Dukes’ eldest Sons. 
One Herald of Arms. 
Marquiées. 
One Herald of Arms. 
Dakes, 
One Herald of Arms. 
Dukes having great olfices. 
Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord President eftheCouncil. 
Lord Archbishop of York (no train borpe.) 
Lord Keeper, bearing the, purse (no train borne, nor 


Pe 
je 


mace carried.) 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury (no train borne.) 
' Noroy Keaot Arms, 
Master of the Horse. 

Second Gen- ¢ Clarencieux King of }) First Gentle- 
tleman Arms, carrying the ( man Usher 
Usher Crown ona purple ( Daily Waiter 

Daily Waiter ( velvet cushion. 

Lord Chamberlain of the Household, with his White 

Staff. 
L 


THE ROYAL BODY, 


=a 








On this side On this side 
Supporters of the: Supporters of the 
Pall, three Dykes. Pall, three Dukes, 

The Canopy, “3a The Canopy, 
borhe by Gentle. Borne by Gentle. 
men of the ‘ men of the 
Privy Chamber. Pvivy Chamber. 
Ten Gentlemen Ten Gentlemen 

Pensioners, Pensioners, 
with their axes with their axes 

reversed. Te -ersed, 


Carried by twelve Yeomen of the Guard,covered with 
a large Pall, lined wich purple silk; with a fine Hol- 
land sheet, adorned with ten large escutcheons of the 
Imperial Arms painted on satin, under a canopy of 
purple velvet. 

Gentleman Usher. 

Garter Principal King at Arms. - - 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Rod reversed. 
Supporter to (The Chief Mourner, his) Supporter to 

the Chief train borne by two the Chief 
Mourner, >) Dukes, assisted by the { Mourner, 
a Duke. Vice-chamberiain. a Duke, - 
Two Dukes and fourteen Earls, Assistants to the Chief 
Mourner. 
First Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber, 
Groom ef the Stole. 

Lords of the Bed Chamber. 

Second Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber, 

‘The Master of the Robes. 

The Grooms of the Bed Chamber. 

The remaining part of the-Band of Gentlemen Pen- 

sioners, with their axes reversed. ‘ 

Yeomen of the Guard to close the Ceremony. 








ARRIVAL OF HER LAVE MAJESTY 
IN ENGLAND 
—_- 

After a tedious voyage of ten days, during which 
the fleet endured three different sturms, her Serene 
Highness landed, on Monday the 7th, at three 
v’cluck in the afternoon,-at Harwich, in Essex, 
where she was received. by the Mayor and Aldermen, 
with the usual formalities. About five o'clock she 
came to Colchester, and stopped at the house of 
Mr. Enew, where she was received and waited upon 
by Mrs. Enew, and Mrs, Rebow; but capt. Best 
attended her with coffee, and Lieut, John Scaber 
with tea. Mr, Great, of Culchester, bad the honour 
of presenting to her, Majesty, while she was ut Mr. 
Enew’s house, @ box.of candied ering rvot, (a pro- 
duct of Colchester, with which the ryyal family arc 
always presented when they come that way,) and 
was introduced by the earl of Harcourt, After 
being thus -refreshed, she proceeded ty Witham, 
where she arrived at a quartcr past sever, and stup- 
ped at Lord Abercorn’s; and hié Lordship provided 
as elegant an entert:tginent ax the time would adinit, 
The first course consisted of leverets, partridges, 
carp, and avles brou sht by express from Colchester, 








Viscounts’ elcest sons. 





just time enough for supper. There were mavy 
other dishes, but they were principally made, During 
i’ tinte of her supping, the dour of the room was 
lordered tu ‘be wide open, that every body might 
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| ceremony there was a public Drawiug-room., 


| the honour to kiss hér Majesty's linnd. ‘At night 








have. the, -pltasure and satisfaction of seeing her 
M aed om each side of her chair stood the 
Lords Havqpurt aud Auson. The fruits were choice 

&e. oud many other sorts; bath 
1 of season, elept that night at his 
house; and a aftee twelve o'clock 








Price 3hd. ' 


CORONATION. 
_—_——_— 


The followimare some further pasticulars connected 
with .& ceremony of the coronation of the Kings of 








her Majesty came to Rumford, where 
at. Mr. Dutton’s, wine-merchant. The 
ch find servawts met with her Majesty 
Wd she was by. them served with coffee at 
house. She staid thete till almoet- one o'clock, 


duchesses of Autaster and Hamilton 
Her Majesty was dressed entirely in the Engiieh 
taste ; she wore a fly-cap, with rich laced lappets, | 
stomacher, ornumented with diamonds, and a gold 
brocade suit of clothes, with a white ground. They | 
proceeded at a tolerable pace, attended by an in-| 
credible number of spectators, both on horse and | 
foot, to Stratfurd-le: Bow, and Mile-end turnpike, 
where they turned up Dog-row, and prosecuted their | 
journey to Hackney turnpike, then by Shoreditch| 
church and up Old-street to the. City-road, across 
Islington, along the New-road into Hyde-park, down 
Cunstitation-hill into St. James’s-park, and then to 
the garden-gate of. the palace, where her Majesty 
was handed out of her coach by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, as Lord Chamberlain, to the gate where she 
was received by his Royal Highwess the Duke of 
York. As her Majesty alighted from her coach, his'| 
Majesty descended the steps from the palace into) 
the garden, and they:met each other halfsway; and} 
as her Majesty was going to pay her obeisance, the 
King tuok hold of her hand, raised her up, saluted 
it, and thew led her up stairs.. Afterwards their 
Majesties, hey Royal Highness the Princess Dowager 
of Wales, and all his Majesty’s brothers and sisters, | 
except the ¢two youngest dined together. After dit.) 
ner, her Majesty was pleased to shew hervelf, with 
his Majesty in the gallery and other apartments| 
fronting the Park to the people. 

Alt the Royal Family, together with his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Camberland, who gave her 
hand to the King, aud Princess Amelia, were pre- 
sent at the wuptials. Their Mujesties, aficr the 


e several quantities of plate delivered at the co- 
romation according to the ck 8, ang Which are in cus- 
tomary quantities at other coronations ;— 


1. To the Lord Almoner, thr odes MO cunces of 
gilt plate, in two 
2. The gold c to the Lord Mayorof 






abd then entered the King’s coach. The attendants|! London, was 20 . 

ie hom, Wamiadeeehs sed te thel sone aly 110% nce ~~ 

were some ladies m.: Meckley a t . uncesy Se ' 

last was her Mujesty, who sat forward the) oo city, with his Majesty's arms cngrerel 
ckward. L 


4. To the Champion, a high bowl and cover, finely 
chased and gilt, of 56 ounces—all which bowls were 
eochaped with his Majesty's cypher. 

5. "To the Duke of Norfolk, as Chief Butler of 
England, for the day, a cup of pure gold of 5: 
ounces, : 

6. To the Lord Great Chamberlain, as Chief Officer 
c the Ewery, two large gilt chased basins, and one 
gilt chased ewer. ’ 

His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, as his fee, 
aecording to anclentusage, receives the purple velvet 
chair, cushion, arid footstool, whereon he sits at the 
coronation. The 6fficers of the removing wardrobe 
also usually receive, as their fee, the pall of cloth of 
gold held over the King at his coronation. 

Explanation of the sacred and royal habits, and othe: 
ornaments wherewith the Kings and Queens are in- 
vested on the day of the coronation. 

The mantle Dalmatica, or open pall, was heretofore 
arich embroidery, with golden eagles; but being in 
the time of the civil wars, together with all the rest of 
the regalia, omen the ampal and spoon (all of which 
were constantly kept in the church of W setalinaten,) 
sacrilegiously plundered away, a very rich gold an 
purple brocaded tissue is made use of instead thereof, 
the ground or outside whereof is shot with gold thread, 
brocaded with gold and silver trails inant gold,) with 
large flowers of gold frosted, heightened with som: 
little silver flowers, and all the trails and flowers edged 
about with purple, or deep mazarine blue. 

The supertunica, aurcoat, of close pall, is a close 
coat with plain sleeves, of a very thiek and rich cloth, 
of gold tissue, shot with gold thread and gold flowers, 
brocaded and frosted, without elther silk or velvet 
The length behind is a yard, quarter, and and 





ceremony, eat ou one side a On two etate 
chairs under a canopy; her Royal Highness the 
Princess Dowager of Wales sat facing them in a 
chair of state, on thé other side; and all the rest 
of the Royal Family on stools, and the quality on 
beaches, which consisted of all the foreigu minis- 
ters, inclading Mons. Bussy; all the Peers and 
Pecresses of the kingdom, together with the ‘Bishops, } 
‘except the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop 
of Hereford, who bad sprained his ankle. After the 


The marriage ceremony began at nine at night; 
at the conclusion of which, the guus at the Park 
and the Tower were fired, and the cities of London | 
and Westminster, &c. were finely ituminated, .The 
rejoicings were auiversajly, expressed by the people, 
with that cheerfulness which true loyalty inspired 
on this lappy occaston. 

The ten bride-mainly to the Qaeen were all dressed} 
alike in white lustering, with silver, trimmings, orua-| 
mented with pearls, diamonds, &c. n dress that at- | 
tracted the eyes uf every one, | They appeared at | 
Court the three days following in the same dress, | 

On Wednesday thé 9th inst. there was ‘a very 
graud Court at St. James’s, whew alt the ladies of 
the Court were preseuted to the Queen, and had 








there was the most grand and brilliant ball ever'| 


‘known, which ended at one o'clock, it was opened | 
by the Duke of York and Princess Augusta. On) 
the 10tb, there was a very grand Levee at St. James's, | 
when several ladies and gentlemen of the first dis- 
tinction were presested to her Majesty, and were 
most graciously received. The dresses ou this oc | 
casivy equalled, if not exceeded, those of the pre-' 
yoy days. On the 1lih, the Duke of Newcastle | 
Mr. Secretary Pitt, and Earl Talbot, gave grand! 
entertainments.at their several houses, tu the Nobi | 
lity, Roreign Ministers, &e, on account of the royal, 
marriage, There was alo another grand Levee at} 
St. James’s, Ou the 12th, their Majesties went fron} 
St. James’s to Richmond Palace, where they dined ;| 
the Queen expressed the greatest pleasure in view-| 
ing that. beautiful and: charmingly situated Palagg.! 
On Sanday the 13th their Majesties were at the 
Chapel Royal, and heard a sermon preached by the 
Rev, Mr. Schutz, from these words: “ Provide | 
things honest in the sight of all men,” Rom. xii. | 
v.17, Phére was alo 4 gfand Court at St. Jawes’s, | 
when all. the Royal Family were presept, the Foreign | 
Ambassadors, aud a great number of the Nobility! 
aut Gentry, who all mudea most brilliant appear. | 
ance. Their Majedties dined with the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, Ou Monday the 14th, at one 
e'clock, the Eord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common 
Council of the city, went to wait on their Majesties, 
at St. Jumes’s, to congratulate them on thery happy 

nuptials; after which they waited on the Princess! 
Dowager,’ They were received very graciuusly,; 
and had the honour of kissing their Majesties hands 

The Commun-councilmén were all dressed ws their 


full-bottomed wigs, aud made « very gragd appear 
ance. It was computed there were upwasds of 3C0 








coaches 


‘ 


wrew mazarine bine silk gowna, lined) with fur, wore | 


is ewemtyefive loch +>. 


before, a yard. and quarter, ha only one 
rs stares amt Lett cen, thet T Into 
two skirts, each skirt being just a yard and a half, so 
that the wholé compass at the bottom Is yards. 
‘Yo this belongs a belt or girdle, made of the same 
cloth of tissue, lined witha white watered tabby, with 
a gold buckle, runner, and tab, to which hangers of 
the same are affixed for the King’s sword, wherewith 
he is girded, ° ’ 

The armill is made of the same cloth of tissue as the 
supertunica, or close pall, and lined with crimson Flo- 
rence sarcenet. The length of ft is about an ell, 
and the breadth of it three inches, with two double 
ribands at each end, with crimson taffety, viz.—Two 
at the corners of the ends, to tie it below the el- 
bows, and two a little higher, for tying it above the el- 
bows. 

The colodium sinconis, or surplice, (saying that it is 





Without sleeves) is the last garment put upon the King, 
after the annointing, it is made of very fine white cam- 
bric, znd is in length about a nail of a yard deeper than 
the supertunica, or clove pall, it is laced about the 
neck, round the arm-holes, or opening of the shoulders, 
down the breast, up the slits of the sides, and round 
the bottom, with foe white Flanders lace surfled on 


very full. . 

he uncon of ri¢h crimson satin, which {s put upon 

his Majesty at his first dressing in the morning, is 
made ‘.s¢ the supertutica, or close pall, and much 
about the same dimensions ; the Mning {s crimson Fio- 
rence sarcenet. 
The buskins ate made of the same cloth of tissue as 
the supertunica, and lined with crimson Florence sarc- 
net; the length of them 18 inches, the compass at 
the top 15 inches, and from the heel to the toe 11 
inches. 

The sandals are made with a dark-coloured leather- 
sole, und a wooden heel, covered with red leather ; 
the straps.or bands (whereof two go over the foot, ai 
the other behind the heel) are of cloth tissue, lines 
with crimson taffety, as 18 also the bottom, or inside ; 
of the sole. ‘he length of the sandal is cen inches, j 

The spurs, called the great golden spurs, are curi- 
ously wrought. i 

‘lhe ampul, or eaglet of gold, containing the holy 
oil, is in form of an eagle, with the wings expanded, 
standing on a pedestal, all of pure gold, finely chased. 

The head screws off at the middle of the neck, for 

the convenicnce of putting in the oil, and the neck | 
being hollow to the very beak, the holy oil is poured I j 
out into thé spoon throt gh the point of the beak. ‘The 

weight of the whole is cLoug eight or ten ounces, and 4 
the cavity of the body apable of containing about six 
ounces, 

‘The anointing spoon is likewise of pure gold, with 
four pearls in the broadest place of the handle, and the 
bow! of the spoon is finely chased both within and 
without, by the extreme thickness whereof it appears 
to be anrient. 

King Edward's chair (commonly called St. Edward's iM 
chair, isa very ancient chair of solid hurd wood, with 
back and sides of the same, variously painted, in which 
the Kings of Scotland were heretolore constantly iy 

crowned, but being brought out of that kingdom by | 
| the victorious Prince Edward Lio the 24th year of Bi 








i his yeigo, Anno 1206, after he had totaily overcome | 


| John Buhol, King of Scots, tt hath ever since remain- 
led in the Abbey of Westminster, and has been the 
royal ch ir in which the Nings and Queens have since 
| been inaugurated. Ir isin height six tee seven inches, 
in) breadth at the bottom thirty-eight inches. and in 
depsh rwenty-four inches; troni che sedt to the bottom 
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THE DINNER AND THE CHALLENGE. 





Concvive so magnificent a building as that of West- 
punster-hall, lighted up with nearly 3000 wax candles, 
fi most eplendid branches; our crowned heads, and al- 
moat the whole nobil#y, with the prime of our gentry, 
got superbly arrayed, and adorned with a profusion 
t brilliant jewels: the gallerics on every side 
crowded with comipayy, for the most part elegantly and 
pichly dressed. ‘heir Majesties table was served with 
three courses, at the fires of whieh Earl Talbot, as 
Breword of his v8 \g he Household, rode up from the 
bal gate tathe steps, beading to where their Majesties 
gt; and on hig ggturning, the spectators were presented 

ith an unexpected fight in his hip's his 
i ree, that he might keep bis {ape still towards the King. 
A loud clapping and huzzaing consequently ensued. 

After the tirst course, and befase the second, the King’s 
champion, Mr. Dyanocke, who.enjoys wes ottice as being 
Lord of the manor of Scrive t Lincolnshire, en- 
tered the hall, completely armed, in one of his Majest 
best suits of white aymous, mounted an ¢ fine white 


of the mos 


borse, the satne his late Majesty rog af the battle of 


Dettingen, richly capanponcd, in the following manner : 

Two trumpets, with the champions arms on their ban- 
ners: the seryeans trumpet, with his mace on his shoulder; 
the chainyipn’s two esquires richly habited, one on the 
rizit ole with the lasted ions fees carried upright; 
the other on the left hand, with his target, the 
champions arms depicted thereon ; the Herald at Arms 
with a paper in his hand, contaiping the words of the 
challenge. 

The Karl Marshal, in his robes and coronct, on horse- 
back, with the Marshal's staff in his hand; the champion 
on horseback, with a gaunttet in his right hand, his hel. 
met on lis head, adorned with agreat plume of feathers, 
white, blue, and red ; the Lord High Constable, in his 
robes and coronet, and collar of the order, on horseback, 
with a constable’s staff. 

Four pages richly apparelled, attendants on the cham- 

won. 

; Tie passage to their Majesties’ table being cleared by 
the Knivht Marshal, the Herald at Arms, with a loud 
voice, proclaimed the i. challenge, at the lower 
end of the hall, in the words following :— 

“If any person, of what degree soever, high or low, 
shal! deny or gainsay our Sovereign Lord King George 

Hi. King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, De- 
ender of the Faith, &c. (grandson) and next heir to our 
Bovercign Lord King (George II.) the last King, decens- 
ed, to “ the right heir to the Imperial Crown of the 
realm of Great Britain, or that he ought not to enjoy 
the same; bere is his champion, who saith that he lieth, 
and is a false traitor, being ready in person to combat 
with him; and in this quarrel will adventure his life 

ainst him on what day socver shall be appointed.” 

And then the champion throws down his gauntlet; 
which, having lain some small time, the Herald took up 
apd returned it to the champion. 

Then they advanced in the same order to the middle 


ef the hall, where the Herald made proclamation as | 


before; and, lastly, to the foot of the steps, when the 


Herald, and those who preceded him, going to the top | 


of the steps, made proclamation a third time, at the end 
whercof the Champion cast down his gauntlet; which, 
afier some time, being taken up, cok comune to him 
by the Herald, he cn | a low obeisance to his Majesty: 
whereupon the cupbearcr assisted as before, brought to 
the King a gilt bow! of wine, with acover ; his Majesty 
drank to the champion, and sent bin the bowl by the 
cupbearer, sccompanied with his assistants; which the 
clumpion (having put on his gauntlet) received, and 
astiring a litde, drank thereof, and made his humble 
reverence to his Majesty; and being accompanied as 
before, rode out of the hall, taking the bowl and cover 
wth him as his fee. 

The dishes were provided and sent from the adjacent 
temporary kitchens, crected in Cotton-garden for this 
purpose. Ne Jess than sixty baunches of venison, with 
a suyprising quantity of all sorts of game, were laid in 
tor this grand feast. ‘The King’s table was covered with 
120 dishes at three several times, served up by his Ma- 
justy’s band of pensioners ; but what chiefly attracted 
aur eves was their Majesties’ dessert, in which the con- 
fectioner had lavished all his ingenuity in rock-work and 
emblematical figures. The other desserts were no less 

Imirable for their expressive devices: but I must not 
Orget to tell you, that when the company came to be 
seated, the Poor Knights of the Bath had been over- 
Ipoked, and no table provided for them. An airy apo- | 
logy. however, was served up to them instead of a sub- 
stantial dinner: but the two Junior Knights, in order to 
preserve their rank of precedency to their successors, 


were pluced at the head of the Judges’ table above all | 


the learned Brethren of the coif. ‘The Peers were plaeed 
an the outermost vides of the table, and the Peeresses 
witnin nearest to the walls. It cannet be supposed that 
there was the greatest order imaginable observed during 
the dinner, some af the company were as cager and im- 
patient to satisfy the cravings of their appetites, as any 
country squire’s at a race or assize ordinary. 

It was pleasant to sce the various stratagems made 
use of by the company in the gallerics to come in far 
asnack ef the good things below. ‘The ladies clubbed 
ther handk« rchicfs to be tied together to draw up a 
chicken, or a bottle of wine. Some had been so provident 
ws to bring baskets with them, which were Ict down, 
like the prixonérs* boxes at Ludgate, or the Gate-house, 


” 


with a ** pray, remember the poor ! 
pray 





OF HIS LATE MAJESTY 
GEORGE IIL. 


MEMOIR 


(With some interesting particulars not generally known } 


George III. the second child of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, son of George II. and of | 
Augusta, Princess of Saxe-Gotha, was born 
in Norfolk House, Saint James’s-square, 
the 4th June, 1738. His constitution was 
sound wid vigorous, though he came into 
the world at the term of seven months. 
The education of the young Prince, upon 
whose principles and abilities so much of 
the future happiness of these kingdoms was 
destined to depend, was conducted upon | 
a somewhat narrow system. 
ments were neither very extensive nor very 


important ; but the conscious strictness in 
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His acquire- } 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


|| morale and the uniform impressions of picty {|beet means to draw down the Divine favour 
|whigh he ever so strikingly displayed, are|}on my reign, it is my fixed purpose to 


ithe best progfs that, in the most essentia]|| countenance and epcourage the practice of 
WS 


points, the eultivation of hie mind had net}}true seligion and virtue.” - 
been neglected. ‘The Princess of Wales)| His Majeasy very soon evinced that his 
| his mother, communicated to a friend the}! censideration to preserve the welfare of his 
following character of the young Prince, at people, by constitutional principles aad 
the age of 17. The passage is in Dodding-!| actions, was pet confined to professions. 
ton’s Diary. She said, that “he was shy/! Within six months after his accession to the 
land backward ; not 2 wild, dissipated boy, Throne, he recommended the famous altera- 
‘but good natured and cheerful, with a 9e-Htion of the law, by which the Judges were 


' 


him knew him go mere than if they had|}the importance. of this measure, we cannot 
‘never scen him, That he was not quick ;/{hetter speak than in the words of Black- 
but with these he was acquainted with, ap-itstone:— —__ . 
plicable and ipteltigent. His education hadh « By the noble improvements.of the law, 
given her much pain. His book-learning im the statute of 1. Geo III. ¢. 23, enacted 
she was no judge of, though she supposed it} x the earnest recommendation of the King 
staal or useless; bus she hoped he mightii himself from the Throne, the Judges are 
have been instructed in the general under-/t continued in their offices during their good 
standing of things. ; He was brought “Pi behaviour, notwithstanding any demise of 
||im great privacy, as far as regarded afami-tty. Crown (which was formerly held im- 
|]!iar acquajntance with the prevailing map- mediately to. vacate their seats) and their 
|Jncrs of the etethad nobility ; and the preju-}i fy) salaries are absolutely secured to them 
| vt tae Pd a‘ eee ers during the continuance of their commissions; 
the Princess Dowager, etectualty excluded his Majesty having been pleased to declare 
his grandson from the splendours and allure-|} that «he looked upon the independence and 
: cree of a Court. uprightness of the Judges as essential to the 
|| George TLL. having recently completed} impartial administration of justice, as. one 
\jhis 22d year, ascended the throne on the|| of the best securities of the rights and lit 
| 25th of October, 1760, The death of 'berties of his subjects, and as most condu- 
George II. was unexpected. The youg|| cive to the honour of the Crown.’”’ 

Sovereign was somewhat embarrassed by]! ‘The same love of constitutional freedom 
the novelty of his situation; but in his first|! 1.4 the same desire to exercise his yeaie- 
\(public act, the good sense and modesty of] pative for the benefit of his subjects, were 
his nea were ea in the follow- manifested by his Majesty throughout his 
ing address to his Council :— life. ‘The King,” said Lord North, fre- 
i." The loss that I and the nation have quently, “ would live om bread and water to 
| sustained by the death of the King, my preserve the constitution of his country ; 

He would sacrifice hig life to maintain it 
inviolate.” On the 8th July, 1761, the 
King announced to the Privy Oouncil his 
intention to marry. In thus declaring the 
object of his choice, he manifested the pru- 
dence which uniformly characterised him. 
No rumours of his determination had pre- 
viously transpired. The King, ‘by his dis- 
cretion, prevented that idle curiosity which: 
is ever busy on sue¢h occasions, The wis- 
dom of his choice was completely proved, 
in the long course of happiness which his 
late Majesty enjoyed with a Consort, whose 
best pleasures, like his. own, consisted in 
the exercise of the domestic virtues; and 
who so long maintained inviolate those 
principles which uniformly rendered the 
British Court the most virtuous, as it was 
the most powerful in Europe. This union 
was completed on the 7th of the following 
August. 

We pass over the splendid details of the 
Coronation, to notice the following facts, 
which are strikingly illustrative of lis late 
‘Majesty's habitual piety. On this occasion, 
when he received the sacrament, he ad- 
vised with the Archbishop if it were not 
proper to take off his crown during the so- 
lemnity. His Grace hesitated. The King 
immediately removed it, and placed it be- 
rside him, until that part of the ceremony 
was concluded. On the same night, when 
he retired to rest, he composed a solemn 
prayer, imploring a blessing on his future 
reign, which was seen on his table the next 
‘morning. ‘The preceding facts, and seve- 
ral others which we have collected, are de- 
rived from communications upon whose 
authenticity we can depend, Our object 
in this hasty memoir being only to notice 
such public events as may illustrate his late 
Majesty's private character, we must neces- 
sarily pass. over many of the occurrences 
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grandfather, would have been severely felt 
| at any time; but coming at so critical a 
| juncture, and so unexpected, it is by many 
‘circumstances augmented, and the weight 
now falling on me much increased, I feel 
I my own insufficiency to support it as I wish ; 
but, animated by. the tenderest affection for 
| my native country, and depending upon the 
| advice, experience, and abilities of your 
Lordships, on the support of every honest 
‘0 I enter with cheerfulness into this 
‘arduous situation, and shall make it the 
business of my life to promote, in every 
‘thing, the glory and happiness of these] 
‘kingdoms, to preserve and strengthen the 
‘|constitution in both Church and State ; and 
‘as 1 mount the throne in the midst of an 
| expensive, but just and necessary war, I 
shall endeavour to prosecute it in a manner 
jthe most likely to bring on an honcurable 
and lasting peace, in concert with my allies.” 

Though the conflicts of party were, 
within a few years after the accession, un- 
usually violent, the King was highly popular 
at the commencement of his reign. Look- 
ing at the national character, it would have 
‘been impossible to have been otherwise, 
when a Sovereign, interesting from his birth 
and education in England, his youthfulness, 
and unimpeached conduct, delivered him- 
self to his people in a speech trom the 
throne, containing many passages as noble 
and patriotic as the following :— 

‘Born and educated in this country, I 
glory in the name of Briton, and.the pecu- 
liar happiness of my life will ever consist in 
promoting the welfare of a people whose 
loyalty and warm affection for me I consi- 
‘der as the greatest and most permanent se- 
curity of my throne ; and I doubt not but 
their steadiness in those principles will equal 
ithe firmness of my invariable resolution to} 
‘adhere to and strengthen this excellent con- 

















rious cast upon the whole ; that those about|[ rendered independent of the Crowm Of 







pa 


the strongest forbearance, as wel] as ei 

eatest address. On the resignation of the 
first Pitt, in 1761, the King displayed ar 
once the firmness and benevolence of his 
jnature. His Majesty expressed Concern at 
the loss of so able a minister; and to shew 
ithe favourable sense he entertained of his 
services, made him an unlimited offer of 
irewards in the power of the Crown to be. 
ow; at the same time he avowed himect 
satisfied with the opimion which the majority 
of the Council had pronounced against that 
of Mr. Pitt. The great minister was Over. 
powered by the nobleness of this proceed: 
ing. “1 confess, Sire,” he said, « Ehag 
but too much reason ‘to expect your Ma. 
jeaty’s displeasure. I did not came pre 
pared for this exceeding goodness: pardon 
me, Sire; it overpowers, it oppresses me.” 
He burst iuto tears, 

About this periad of his reign, his Ma. 

jesty had to beer up against a spirit, not 
only amongst the populace, but displaying 
itself very violently in some constituted. ay. 
thorities, which, to the dispassionate obser. 
vation of the present day, must present 
more of the character of Hicentiousnesg 
than of a genuine love of freedom. The 
popular commotions which arage out of the 
factious violence of Wilkes and: his adhe. 
rents, are ag disgraceful te the characte, 
of the people, as some. of the measurey. 
|which were taken to repress them were in 
consistent with our present notions of com 
stitutional justice. The King’s conduct 
throughout this trying occasion, ‘was: 
and consistent. hs — 
Fhe American war commenced in. 1773, 
But, although it has been the fashion to 
ascribe much of the perseveranee. in this 
calamitous contest to the persunal characte 
of the Sovereign, it will, we think, be con. 
ceded, that the abdication of so large 
portion. of his hereditary dominions was 
determination to be lightly or hastily adop, 
ed by the King of England, 
The riots in London, in F780, which 
threatened to overturn the very foundations 
lof the government, called forth, in a most 
| pane manner, the energies of the King’s 
character. It-is an undoubted fact, that 
when the advisers of the Sovereign were it 
a.state of confusion and alarm, bordering 
on despair, he at once decided. upon those: 
|mecessary measures of military assistance, 
which effectually repressed the tremendous 
dangers of a.populace so infuriated: The 
following is. an interesting account of this 
memorable transaction: 


“At the Council on. the morning of the 
7th of June, the King assisted in person, 
The great question was there discussed on 
which hinged the protection and preserva 
tioa of the capital—a question respecting 
which the first legal characters were divi 
ded, and: on which Lord Mansfield himself 
was with reason accused of never having 
clearly expressed’ his opinion up to- that 
time. Doubts existed whether persons riot 
ously collected together, and committing 
outrages and infractions of the peace, how- 
ever great, might legally be fired on by the 
military power, without staying previously 
‘to read the riot act. ~ Lord Bathurst, Pre 
jsident of the Council, and Sir Fletcher 
| Norton, Speaker of the House of Commons, 
\who were both present, on being appealed 
to for their opinions, declared that “a sol- 
dier was-not less a citizen because he wss 
a soldier, and consequently. that he might 
‘repel’ force by force.” But no minister 









































‘stitution in Church and State ; and to main-|| of a reign, unexamoled in its length, as 


‘tain the toleration inviolable. The civil 
‘and religious rights of my loving subjects 
are equally dear to me with the most valua- 





the reign of George III. were distracted by 
party confficts of the most virulent naturc. 
These produced changes of ministry, which 





bongs sign the order for the purpose. In 
this emergency, when. every moment. wi 


well gs its importance. The early years of|!precious, Mr. Wedderburn, since succes 
jsively raised to the dignity of a Baron, and 


4 


of an Earl of Great Britain, who was then 
Attorney General, having been called into 





ible prerogatives of my Crown ; and, — 


‘surest foundation of the whole, and the'ldemanded from the King the exercise of 


ithe Council-table, and ordered by the King. 
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s the Ppdeliver his official opinion on the point, 
of the .j in the most precise terms, that any 
ed at Mad assemblage might be dispersed by 
of his ‘ary force, without waiting for forms, 
2m at [reading the act in question. « “Ts that 
shew [il,ur declaration of law, as Attorney Gene- 


yi?” said the King. Wedderburn answered 
ysidedly in the affirmative. ‘ Then so let) 
; be done,” rejoined his Majesty. . The 
jyerney-General drew up the order imme- 
iely, which the King himself signed, and 
jy which Lord Amberst acted the same 
yoing: the complete suppression of the 
isfollowed in the course of a few hours. 
+ had any people a greater obligatien 
the judicious intrepidity of their Sove- 
sn! 

it has been stated to us_as a fact upon 
rich we can rely, that the firm conduct of 
ie King on this remarkable occasion, arose 
yt of a conversation with the late Mr. De 
Iu, a gentleman, of whose sensible sug- 


jority 
it that 
Over. 
ceede 


r Ma. 
@ pre 





$ me,” 


*s Pai gtions the King often availed himself. 

FS BP os. second William Pits came into power in 1783. 
edt au, jswas, without doubt, the most important era 
obser. the King’s tife. 


in 1788, his late Majesty was attacked by that 
andy which has, for the last ten years, deprived 
yfmily aud his people of the guidance of his gace 

and benevolent mind, It is believed, that soon 
w his accession to the throne, tlie King had a 
mit attack of a similar indisposition. The na- 
{gloom produced by this severe visitation in 
(and the universal joy mavifested on the sud- 


ray mrecovery of the monarch, are well kuown events, 
asures following extraordinary circumstance has, we 
ere in. Mapiere, Never before been made public:— - 

(nthe 22d of Fehruary, 1789, Mx. Pitt and Lord 
f com drille were “dining with Lord Citesterfield, when 


kiter was brought: tu the former, which he read, 
yisitting next to Lord Melville, gave it to him 
ie the table, and whispered, that when he had 
heat. it, it. would be better for them to talk it 
in Lord Chesterfield’s dressing-room. This 
ed to be a letter in the Kipg's own hand, an- 


1773. 


ion te ucing his recovery to Mr. Pitt in terms somewhat 

; follow s— 

in thie Hi ‘The King renews wit! creat satifaction his com- 

tracter nication with Mr. Pitt, after the long suspension 
tir intercourse, owing to bis: very tedious and 

€ Con Mol illness. He is fearful, that during this inter- 

rge ; i the public interests have suffered great inconve- 


meand difficulty, ’; Fis 

“Ht is most desirable that immedjate measures 
mibe taken for restoring the functions of his 
“ment, and Mr. Pitt will cansult with the 
iCancellor tosmorrow morning, upon the must 
jat-means. for that- purpose, And the King 
Wrceive Mr. Pitt at Kew afterwards, about one 

k” 


was th 


adopt. 


which 


lations ; 

a most There could be no hesitation on the part of Mr. 
King’ t; but having held the necessary conference with 
ING® Be Chancelfor, fic waited upon the King at the ap- 
t, that Hipited time, and found him perfectly of sound 
vere id: i, and ia every respect as before his illness, 
i wetent to all the affairs of his public station. 
dering Mis was the first notice in any way which Mr. Pitt 
. those: aet"ed of this most important event. The reports 
the physicians had indeed been of late more fa- 
stance, Miinbles but Lord Melville verily api epee 
nota man, exeept Dr. Willis, who eatertained 
—— smallest hope of tbe restoration of the King’s 
The Bi, Mr. Pitt continually declared this opinion tu 
i d Melville, and they had both determined to 
oT we Ean av the Mlasolation ofthe Ministry 

then on the point of a , - 

. Bethe letter in question. Lord Melville took from 
of the Pitt, saving he had a trick of losing papers, and 
eTSON. Minished him only with a copy, the origiaal remain- 
sed. on (Bp 8 his Lordship’s, possession. The King wrote|| 

ei ry ad at a little table ra i 
-SOrva> Biot in his apartment, without the knowledge o 
yecting FP reson; wa having finished, rang his bell, aad 
i eeee eit to his valet-de-chambre, directing it to be 
e ver ow immediately to Mr. Pitt. Seda 
rimeel: wring the excesses which grew out of the spirit 
aa marechy ealled into action by the Freach revolu- 
having ty the King was repeatedly exposed to the insults 
o that Hi attacks of a licentious mob. On each of these 

jot ions he manifested the utmost fortitude and 

s - tuess: bis personal courage astonished his friends 
nitting Haned his enemies. ee na 

| . Mie same qualities were displayed in 1800, when 

» how aniacy my cota lane Picstat, fired at the Royal. 

by the Hou. The following account cf this event is ex- 

viously ted. from ~Wraxall’s Memoirs:—“Few of his 

(ets would have shown the presence of mind, aud 

» Pree ion to every thing except himself, which per- 

letcher Mar" his whole conduct, on the evening of the 15th 

inion uy ins rg en Ty my aes discharged 

wal over his head in the theatre, loaded with 

pealed — His whole anxiety — on a 

. Whwy.not. having entered. the box, might, 

+a sol byprehennded on hearing of the event, be aver- 

te was HP® by her surprise or » ie Se The dramatic 

mi ght which was about to be represented, commenced 

= short space of time, precisely as if no accident 
nistel HF uterrupted’ its performance; and so little weve 
e, Ing" tves shaken, or his internal tranquillity dis- 

; vd by it, that he took his accustomed doze of 
pt. Wes Be orfour minutes between the conclusion of the 
ucces Me’ %%4 the commencement of the farce, as he 

uld have done on any other night.” 
ny an he King manifested a like exraordinary compo 
is then rafter - attempt made to assassinate him by. 
: vet Nicholson. 
di into ring the long contest agaiust the military spirit 





|and warmly supported the struggles of Great Britain,. 
when almost every other country was at the feet of 
the,conqueror. Although most desirous fur av ho- 
nourable peace, he would never listen toany attempt 
‘to compromise the honvur of Kis country, by 
| pitinting the favourof the ambitious Napoleon. 
' preliminaries ofthe peace of Amiens were concluded 
‘without his knowledge or coucarrence. On reading 
ithe letter communicating this importaat intelligence 
he said to those about him, “ 1 have received sur- 
prising news, but it is uo secret. Preliminarics of 
|peace are signed with France. I knew nothing of it 
whatever; but since it is made, J sincerely wish it 
may prove a lusting e.” 

we are approaching that period when the inde- 
pendence of the European states sppear ready to be 
entirely swallowed up in the military preponderance 
of Franee. The King’s heart expanded to witness 
the glorious rallying-cry of bis whole people on the 
prospect of invasion; and he saw iu the mighty vie- 
tory of Trafalgar, the total destraction of the naval 
power of our enemy. But, like his minister, it was 
not permitted to him to witness that succession 
of triumphs, which finally placed this country in the 
most commanding attitude of her history, and broke 
down for generations the once called invincible power 
which-aimed at universal émpire, The glories of 
Spain had just commenced, when, in November, 
1810, the King was visited by that malady whose 
continuance has been so Icng deplored, and from 


which he has only been reieased by the hand of 


Death. 

Over the last nine years of his Majesty's life aun 
awful veil has been drawn. In the periods of the 
deepest national solicitude his mind has felt no inte- 
rest; in the hour of the most acute domestic feeling, 
|his eye bas been tearless. Almost the lest time that 
\we-saw this venerable Sovereign, was on the day 
when his people, with one accord, devoted them- 
lgelves to sejoicing, in honour of hiv completion of a 

period of his reigu far beyond the common term of 
domition. He was blind: but as he rode through 
the assembled thousands of his subjects, his coun- 
|tenance was dilated by the goodness and the rapture 
‘of his heart: he was indeed the object of every one’s 
|Peneration and love. In a few weeks one of the 
| 





most afflicting domestic: calamities he had ever ex- 
perienced bowed bim to the dust. The anguish of 
the father was too great for a wounded. spirit to 
bear; inhis mental suffering his reason fursovlk him, 
and it never returned. 

We throw together a few observations and. anec. 
dotes, farther ilfustrative of his late Majesty’s 
| character :— < : 

The present age has not doue justice to the King’s 
abilities. His ccaversation in public was sometimes 
ight and superficial; but he often bad a purpose in 
such dialogue, and has often entered into it to relieve 
himself from the weight.of superior thoughts. The 
| King taking exercise and amasing himself with those 
‘aboat him, and the Kisg in the cahimet, were two 
| differeat men. In the discussion of public affairs, 
ihe was astonishingly fluent aud acute; andlris habits 
\of business enabled him to refer with case in the 
bearings of every subject, His successive Ministers 
have each borne testimony to the diguity of his man- 
ners, as well as the readiness of his address, when 
he put on the character of the Sovereign. Nothing 
which was submitted to him was passed over with 
indifference or haste. Every paper which came 
under his eye contained marks of his observation ; 
and the notes, which he almost invariably inserted 
jin the margin, were remarkable as welt for the strong 
sense as the pithiness of their character. 

The King was not a great reader. Indeed, he 
scarcely ever took wpa book. But he had a parti- 
cular tact in obtaining information, and employed 
persons of ability to read books and convey to him 
their substance. 

The temperance of his late Majesty’s life has be- 
come almost proverbial. He wse in summer and 
winter before six o'clock. He would take a slight 
breakfast at eight, and dine off the plainest joint at 
one. He retired early to rest, after passing the 
evening with his family, generally amused with 
music, of which he was passionately fond, and in 
which he manifested a most correct taste. The 
King’s agricultural pussuits (for as Burke has justly 
said, “even in his amusements he was a patriot,”) 
contributed to the strength of his constitution, 

The habitual piety of his late Majesty was always 
the: most striking part of his character. ‘Those who 
have been with him at his morning devotions at the 
private chapel at Windsor will aever forget the fervor 
jof his responses cdnriog the service. This constant 
sense of religion doubtless contributed to the inva 
riable finmness and serenity of his mind. When one 
of the young Princes was hourly expected to dic, 
the King was sitting on a Sunday, reading a sermon 
to hisfamily. Anattendant came im with the tidings 
of the child’s death, The King exchanged a look 
with him, signifying he understood his commission, 
aud then proceeded with his reading till it was 
finished, 











A DOMESTIC VIEW OF HIS LATE ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF KENT'S CHA- 
RACTER. 

~~ 
We extract the fallowing unique specimen of minute 
biography, from the pen of the late George Hardinge, 
contained in an animated letter addressed by him.to his 
brotlicr, immediately after the interview with hie late 

Royal Highness, in the autumn of 1811. 

j Ee 

Melbourne House, Aug. 15, 1811. 
My Dearest Ricawarp,—That [ may lose nodrop 
from the cup of pleasure which I enjoyed from seven 

{in the evening of October the first, to eleven, and from 

jeight the next morning till elever before noon, at Castle 

Hill, I sha]l record upon paper, as memory can present 

them, all the mazes of my enchantment, though the 

| consummation is past. 

| In the afternoon of October the Ist, and at half past 

five, I followed my servant, undressed, and in boots, on 

foot, ashort half mile from Ealing Vicarage, to the 








fauce, his late Majesty unifurinly sanctioned 


> King. 





Lodges of the Duke's Palace. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


The lo 











Between these wings I was received in due form by a 
perter, in livery, full trimmed and powdered. He open- 
ed his iron gates for me, bowed, as if § had been the 
Xing, and rang the alarum bell, as if I had been # hoe. 
tile invader, I looked as tall, as intrepid, and as qfuble 
as I could; but I am afraid that I was not born for 


{a 
The approach to the Palace door is magnificent, 
ful, and picturesque ; the line of the road, flanked by a 
seein of Ap most rye! I on Sua gentle 
serpentine. It commands to the right, 
but thriving plantations, Harrow-on-the- Hill an ot 
ries the eye in a sort of ser ty al eaten, ovet the 
intermediate ground, whielt is a valley better unseen, 
for it is very tame. The lodges are quite new, and in 
Mr. Wyatt's best manner. A second gate flew open to 
mie; it separates the home gatden from the lawn of 
entranee. The head gardener made his appearance, in 
his best clothes, bowed, rang Ais bell to the house, and 


Trew. 

When I entered at the Palace door, my heart went 
~ pt spe-e ; 
life at seven minutes’ purchase, unless — by a most 
imordinate premium ; an aspen leof in a high wind stood 
better upon its legs than I stood upon mine; indeed I 
am not sure it was not upon my head instead of my legs. 
I invoked all the Saints of Impudence to befriend me. 
But think of ltl me, attended by six footmen! three 
of a side! gnd received at the head of this guard by the 
house steward! a vencrable Frenchman of the old 
court, and of thé last Age, who had very nruch the ap- 
pearance of 'a Cubinct Minister. He conducted me with 
more solemmity than I wished up stairs into my toilet- 
room ; at the door of it stood the Duke’s valet, who took 
charge of me into the room, bowed, and retired. In 
this apartment I found my own servant. 

The exterior of the house has an elegant and a chaste, 
as well as princely, air—You can see ** Wyatt ficit,” 
‘upon every part of the ¢féct. But the interior struck 
me infinitely more, even in this bird’s-eye view of it. 
was all astonishment ; but it was accompanied with dis- 
may atthe awful silence which reigned, as well as at 
the unexampled biilliancy of all the colours. There was 
not one speck to be seen. I would not have sneezed for 
all the King’s dominions; every thing was exqusite of 
its kind, in the taste of its outline, proportions, and fur- 
niture. My dressing-room, in which there was an ex- 
cellent fire, attached itself to the bed-chamber, and was 
laid open to it by a folding-door. These are the Regent's 
territories, whenever he is at Castle Hill. My toilette 
was a peindre, and there was not any thing omitted 
which could make a youthful Adonis out of an old her- 
mit—but the mirror was honest, and youth is no birth 
of art. A propos te the mirror, in the dazaling varicty 
of looking-glass. Twas more than usually ashamed of 
the —e figure it presented before me at every turn ; 
T even thought it was a famtily regemblance {to that of 
Sancho, in Barataria, when I was better acquainted (by 
this force upon me) with my own exterior. My servant 
(who is in general cavalicr, keeps me in order, and gives 
me only two or three jerks with his conb) half scared at 
the new and the imperial honours of his little master, 
waited upon me with more deference, and with more 
assiduity than I had ever marked in him before. He 
called me once or twice My Lord, asupon the Circuit, 
and I half expected that he would say Your Royal 
Highness. 'The comb of the male Grace had scarce begun 
its help to the male Venus personated by me, before a 
gentle tap at the door alarmed us both. 
a mapenger who told me in French that his Reyal High- 


-_ 





of taking me by the hand. Opening by accident one of | 
the doors in the bed-chamber, painted with traiilage, in | 
green and gold, I discovered, in an adjeiming room, a | 
running stream and a fountain. I began to think I was | 


velvet. ‘There was a topical cold bath, and at night hot | 
water for my feet, if they should happen tu wish for it. | 
Pen, ink, and paper of all deseriptions, made love to | 
me; books of amusement were dispersed a the tables | 
like natural flowers. I was in my shirt when his Royal | 
Highness knocked at my door. Not waiting for my | 
answer, he opened the dopr-himself, and gave me a | 


one of my chalk-stone fingers, had I possessed them, | 
would have begged him, if he had not been the son of | 
a King, to be rather less affectionate in that shape. 1 | 
hurried on my coat and waistcoat in his presence, and 

then he walked before me into the library. All the pas- 

sages and staircase were illuminated with lamps of dif- 

ferent colours, just as if a masquerade was in train. I 

began to think more and more of Sly in Shaukspcare, 

and said, like him, to myself ** Arm J indeed a Lord !” 

This library, fitted up in the perfection of taste, is the 

first room of a magnificent range, commanding at least 

a hundred feet. Ail the contiguous apartments in that 

suite were lighted up, and were laid open to this apart- 
ment. By a contrivance in the management of the 
light, it seemed as if the distance had no end. You can 
|have no conception of the cost, of the beauty, or of the 
;magic. They left indeed behind them painful and mo- 
ralizing reflections ; but I was dazzled at the moment, 
and was not sober cnough to be in train for them. 

The Dude, among other peculiarities of habit, border- 
ing upon whim, always recommends the very chair on 
which you are to sit. I stippose it is a regal usuage.— 
He opened 4 most agrecable and friendly chat, which 
continued for half an hour, ¢cte.1-tete—so far it was 
like the matiner of the King (when he was himself), that 
it embraced a variety of topics, and was unremictted.— 
He improved at close quarters, even upon his pen, and 
you know what a pen it is, ‘The manly character of his 
good sense, and the cloquenceof his expression, werestrik- 
ing. But even they were not so enchanting as that grace 
of manner which distinguishes him. Compared with it, | 
in my honest opinion, Lord Chesterfied, whom I am old 
enough to have heard and seen, was a dancing-master. | 
!T found the next morning at our (ete-a-tete that he has | 
infinite humour, and even that of making his cownte- | 
nance into the character he is to personate.—One of’ his | 
Joe Millers I annex to my narrative, though without his || 
fice «which I cannot inclose), it loses more than two- |, 
thirds of its offect. 

In an hour dinner was announced. The Dule led | 
led the way. I was placed at the headof the table. The |, 





The honours were chiefly done by Jim. The dinner 
was exquisite. The soup was of a kind that an epicure || 
; would have travelled barefoot three hundred wiles in a || 
deep snow to have been in time for it. 








In my efforts to be irresistible, between my two ad- 
mirers, ped my napkin three or four times in rapid 
;succession. It was recovered each time by the well-bred y 


sentincl, whose province it was to be careful of me; but | 
I hated him, for t thought he almost betrayed that he - 
was ashamed of the duty and of me. 

The natural civility of an amiable habit in both of | 
them appeared in two little ¢raits of it, and which I may 
as well delineate here, because they occurred at the table, | 
and we are there at present, my reader and I. 7 
Louis X VILL. was upon the fapis ; and Madame, un- 
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it 
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The underwriters would net have insured my || 


Duke was on my right; Madame L—— on my left. | : 








me, desired one of her attendants to ask her 


Majesty's portrait in miniature. The Duke, 
instead of discoutaging thie alert gniunterie, in good 
humour improved wpon it, by sa * Let her give 
him poor Louis Seize and his Soom af thé same time.” 

was accomplished. 
Dumouricr. 


They accidentally mentioned the ey pee 

I said that f Nove Sen those whom f adinited unseer, 
upon report alone, and @® the mind's view. “ But I 
: — rent pean said I, i is the Lord 
cnows w run after him) upen the con- 
tinent.” is he, eaid the Duke, ** he ip in this very 
island, and he oftefi dines with ws here.” 1 looked, 
|but said no t look wae heard. M asked 
the Duke (for i was a word ahd a blow with her) if it 





‘could not be n Py ..% ing more practicable,” 
said he. ** If the ie yl bt a dons his glove, 
i. the fair spirit of » Dumourter shall pick ‘it 

The strvante, I could not reeoncile myself to 


} 
|the number of them, were models of attention, of pro- 
’ of retpect; theit eyes sveticd as if hey Yad 
sade only for us ¢ theit apparel gave the impression 
|of clothes pected new ; the hair was uricommonly well- 
|dressed and powdered. Thereby hangs a tule, which t 
‘cannot have a better opportunity of reporting ; I had it 
‘from the best authority, that of my own servant, who 
|had it from the souéerrein of the establishment, whieh 
he had confidently explored. A, hair-dregser for all th 
ilivery-servants constitutes one of the efficlent characters 
jin this dramatic arrshgement. Ata cettain hoar ever 
male servant appears beivre the Duke, to show hinself 
perfectly well dressed and clean. Besides this, * law o/ 
jthe Medes,” every man has a niche to fill, so that he ts 
jhever unoceupied, except at his meals, in some duty or 
another, and is amenable to a sudden visit into the bar. 
gain. I can assure you the result is, that in this com- 
\plicated machine of souls and bodies, the genius of at- 
tention, of cleanliness, and of smart appearance, is the 
order of the day. 
When the Duke took me the next morning to his 
Master of the Horse, instead of dirty coachmen or grooms, 
‘they were all as neat as if they never had any ling to 
\do, or as if they were going to church in state. 
| The male servants meet in their hall, at an unvaried 
hour; and round this apartment, as in a convent, ar 
little recesses or cells, with, not only beds in them for 
each, but every accommodation, as well as implement 
jfor theirupparel Yet all this absolute monarchy of sys- 
| ‘ene is consistent with a most obliging manner to the ser- 
|vants on Nis part, which I attested more than once; and 
| with attachment as well as homage to hiwi, attested by 
the hermit's inqusitor and spy, who gave me this not 
of his comments; I mean, of course, my own serv.int. 
The next morning FE could not believe my own sight. 
| [t was like ,a vision before me, in the very moon itself. 
I rose at seven. ‘The lawn before me, surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of plantation, was covered with leaves. for 
‘they will fall evem in a gardenof staie. The head gar- 
denet made his appearance, and with him five or six 
|men, who were under Ais wing. In mmteh less than o 


{quarter of an hour every dead leaf Gappenet and the 
|turf became a carpet, after mowing, after @ succes 


|sion of rollers, iron and stone. 

After this episode we are to go back, and are to be at 
ithe table again. A very little after dinner Madame va- 
nished. I tlew to the » and was in time for it, with 
|a minuet step, not unpsactised or unrehearsed in the 


€ opened upon Lous whet woods, to the firwns and the satyrs there ; 
! 


but whether steh-arr asst wns ctiqnette or'vulgit, ié 


ness was dressing, but would soon do himself the honour | too deep to be fathomed by so humble a conjecture as 


mine. In a very little time, the summons came for cof- 
fee ; and as before, he led the way, conducting me to 
another of the WA pd apartments in the range before de- 
\scribed, and which, as it happened, was elose to the bed: 


in the Elysian fields. The bed was only to be ascended ||chamber. They were open to each other. But suc/ o 
by a ladder of steps, and they wére dressed in flowered || room was that bed-chamber, as no loves and graces ever 


thought of showing to a hermit of all the birds in th 
air. It was perfectly regal, but without-prejudice to u 
very Circassian air, 

In the morning, the Duke showed me all his variety 
of horses.and of carriages. He pointed out a curriele to 
me. ** I bought that curricle,” said he, ** twenty years 
ago ; have travelled in it all over the world: and there 


shake of the hand with his Royal fist, so cordial, that '/it is firm on its axle. I never was — from it but once, 


It was in Canada, near the falls of Niagara, over a .on- 
cealed stump in a wood, just cleared.” 

He afterwards opened himself very much to me in 
details, with disclosures in confidence, and political ones 
|too, which interested as well as enlightened me very much, 
|but which, as a man of honour, I cannot reveal even tv 
you. Heis no gamester—he is no huntsman—bhe never 
|goes to Newmarket ; but he loves riding upon the roaé, 
‘a full swing trot of nine miles an hour. 

Fam going to part with him in my narrative ; but not 
\before I have commanded you to love him for his ance- 
|dotes of his good fortune, and for his feelin attention 
ltome. In the morning, be asked me how I was »wurt- 
ed; and before I could apswes-him, se whispered (in u 
|kind of parenthesis more dropt and spilt that pressed,) 
'that he had for two month, been putting a little Ci 
leuit horse m train, for use of him in spring. It 
was a pet, said hd, of the dear King, who pave it to me ; 
jand you must ride it with more pleasure for both ou 
\sakes. ‘These were not ** goodly words,” like those of 
| Nupthali, or ** the hind let loose ;" for my servant ri 
|ceived the intelligence, that such a keepsake wis intend- 
ied forme. How charming is the delicacy of conduct 
llike this! I had ohce complained, three or four months 
ago, that my ewn Circuit Bucephalus had kissed ti 
jearth with hisknecs. He condoled with me, half in jest; 
|but gave me no Aint of such a Fairy’s boox in store fo 
me, 

But now for the last of these wonders! It was the 
jincalewlable surprise of his fenat in the morning, car 
give you not the faintest image of its cflect upon ime. 
‘It made me absolutely ri/d. The room in which our 
breakfast apparatus received us had atthe end of it a 
very ornamental yluss door, with a mist over it, so that 
lnothing was to be scen through it. He poured mie out 
la dish of tea, and placed it beMye me; then rove frém 
the table and opened that glares door.  Soniebacdty (hut 
whom I could not see) was on the other side, for he act- 
dressed words to the unscen—words in German. When 
he returned, and I haa just lifted the cup to my lips— 
imagine my feelings, when a band of 30 wind instrument 
played a march, with a delicacy of tone, as well as pre- 
cision, for which I have no words equal to the charm ot 
its effect. They were all behind this plays door, and 
were like one instrument. "The uplifted cup was rey laced 
on the table—I was all cars, and was entranced; witen 
all of a sudden they performed the Dirge upon onr Na- 
val Hero. It threw me jntaa burst of tears. With a 
heart for which I must ever love him, he took me by th 
hand, and said, ** Tose are tears which do none of us 
any harm.” We then made them play all imaginary 
varieties for a complete hour. He walked me round hi 
place, and parted’ with me in these words: ** You acc 
that we are not formidable; do come to us again ! cone 
soon——and come very ofren,” 

Alay 1 not, must L not love this man ? 


GEO. HARDINGH. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


— 








Poetry. 





The following affecting lines, which appeared a few 


months ago, in the public journals, will be perused 
at the present period with increased interest, written 
ON THE TWENTY-FIFTH OCTOBER. 
—_- 

Another year !—« year of solitude, 

Of darkness, yet of peace, has past—and he, 

The Father of his people, marks it not— 

Alike to him all seasons and their change— 

His eyes are rayless, and his heart is cold. 

He wiclds a barren sceptre—yet his brow 

Of regal diadem displac’d—still wears 

The crown of glory—his, ‘* the hoary head 

“+ Found in the way of righteousness” and truth ! 


Oh Thou ! our Father—Thou ! our Prince and Friend! 
How many a sight that would have grieved thine cyes ; 
How many a pang that would have wrung thy heart ; 
Has God withheld, and thine affliction spared thee ¢ 
‘The Rose of England wither’d in its bud, 

‘The voice of wailing was in every tent, 

Yet thy day pass'd unruffied as before. 

The partner of thy hopes, when livpe was young, 
She who had shar’d-thy first, thy youthful love, 
And minister’d to every sorrow—she 

Vell by long sickness, and a lingering death, 

And thou hadst neither tear, nor sigh to give. 


Sovercign and Sire—amidst the wrongs that goad 
Thy brave and patient people—Oh ! ’tis well, 
‘Tbat Heav'n the chords ef sympathy had broken, 
And thou art spar’d the knowledge of their woes. 
Yet thou art not forgotten—<dear thou wast 
Jn happier momente—and oh ! dearer far 
Now that “the hand of God hath touch'd thee” —still 
Hallow’d by all the memory of the past 
Shall be this day. Sacred by lengthen'd years, 
And venerable by sufferings, may'st thou reach, 
In Heaven's appointed time, thy last abode— 
The Paradise of God, where every tear 
Is wip'd from every eye. * * * ® 





RELIGION. 


irom the lone watch-tower by the howling deep, 
Where winds and waves their midnight revels keep, 
The feeble taper gleams along the tide, 

And haply proves the wand’ring seaman's guide. 
So o'er the turbid flood of changeful Jife, 

Kven whose deepest calms are deadly strife, 
Religion’s light reflects a cheering ray, 

To guide poor mortals on their dang’rous way. 
Wham season fails, and hope is well nigh o'er, 
And close ut hand émpends th’ eternal shore ; 
She's the last refuge—she alone appears 

To calm their woes, and dissipate their fears ; 
she’s the sheet anchor, which at length they cast, 
And in the haven safe they ride at last 





THE POOR AND THE WEATHER. 


The wy weg Cie of the severe Frost in 1740, 
\lexeracted from Dr. Smollett’s History of England, and 


of the benevolent conduct of our countrythen on that 
occasion, may prove interesting to our feadets; we 
sincerely wish it may stir up a similar spirit of bene- 
volence :— 

“ During the greatest part of this winter, the poor 
'had been gered afflicted in consequence of a severe 
‘frost, which began at Christmas. and continved till 
\ehe end of February. The river Thames was covered 


[Gee ech 8 Aiuet of tab, Chay 2 sneitizade of le 


dwelled it in tents, and a great number Y 
were erected for the entertainment of the popalace. 
The navigation was en : watermen 
and fishermen were disabled from a livelihood: 
\the fruits of the earth were destroyed by the 








which was so extreme, that mafy 8 were 
lto death; and this was the more deeply felt, 
\|as the poor could not aff es with 


sivated i price 
| coals and fuel, which were in price in 
| pdes to the severity and ce of the frost. 


he lower class of labourers worked in the open 
air, were now deprived of all means of subsistence : 
many kinds of manufacture were laid aside, because it 
was found Imprecsictine, to them on.’ The price 
of all sorts Tote. to a.dearth: even 
wi.ter was in the streets of London. Ih this season 
of distress, many wretched families must have pe- 
rished by cold and b » had pot those Spetape 
forcunes been inspired with a remarkable spirit of com- 
passion and humanity. Nothing can more redound to 
the honour of the English nation, than did those in- 
stances of benevolence and well conducted charity 
which were then exhibited. The liberal hand was 
not only opened to the protessed beggar, and the poor 
that owned their distress ; but uncommon pains were 
taken to find out and relieve those more unhappy ob- 
jects, who, from motives of false pride or ingenuous 
shame, endeavoured to conceal their misery. These 
were assisted almost in their own despite. The soli- 
tary habitations of the widow, the fatherless, and the 
unfortunate, were visited by the beneficent, who felt 
for the woes of their fellow-creatures; and, to such 
as refused to receive a portion of the public charity, 
the necessaries of life were privately conveyed in such 
a manner as could least shock the delicacy of their 
dispositions.”—Smollett’s Continuation of Hume, v. 5. 
p. 358. 





EFFF£T OF ARABIAN TALES. 


[From the New Monthly Magazine.} 


To form a competent idea of the magic power with 
which the stories of enchantment and fairy tales sway 
\the ardent imagination, and the impetuous feelings of 
ithe Arab, you must have heard them related by an 
jable narrator to a circle of these ‘¢ sight-tale, and deed 
jloving” Bedouins ; es must have seen these assembled 
jand closely thronged circles, not in the midst of cities, 
not in the coffee-houses, where indolent auditors, effe- 
‘minately reclined on sofas or cushions, slowly inha- 
|Hng the aromatic fumes of mocha, or the smoke of 





| tobacco, indulge in the sweet sensations with which 
‘|!the eloquence of the narrator flatters them by well 


‘turned periods, and by the charms of elegant prose 
thickly interwoven with verses, but you must have 
seen the Bedouins (as the writer of these lines has seen 
them) crowded in close elrcles round the orator of the 
desert. When the burning sun sinks behind the sandy 
hills, and the thirsty ground drinks the cooling dew, 
they devour with equal avidity the tales and fables 





} Miscellanies. 


VALCINATION. 


It seems to be made out by Dr. Thomson, by a most , 
extensive and accurate induction from observation, 
that though small-pox contagion does produce an) 
ceruotive disease In those who have been vaccinated, | 
vet that many resist the influence of this contagion | 
altogether, | that, when the disease does occur, it is | 
deprived of its danger and fatality, and resembles that 
which bas usually been regarded and described as | 
chicken-pox. It seems also ascertained that those who 
have passed through either natural or inoculated small- , 
pox, are not exempted from this discase, and that in| 
these also it ts modified, or rendered milder by the | 
evious small-pox, a circumstance which Mr, Bryce | 
id previously noticed, but which bas never before | 
1 satisfactorily established. With regard to the 


‘utary powers of cow-pox inoculation being impaired | 


bs 
s 
by time, Dr. T. remarks, “nothing has occurred, so} 
for asf bave been able to peréelve or learn, to warrant 
the supposition that the modifying or preventive powers 
of vaccination are weekiacd or exhausted by time; 
on the contrary, the present epidemic has been ob- 
s-rved tu attack those chiefly who were under ten 
years of age; Increasing — appearing in general to 
lessen the susceptibility of smafl-pox contagion.” — In 
interesting communication from Mr. W. Gibson, 
reeon, at News Lanark, a situation peculiarly well 
atupted for observing the progress of this disease, a 


an 
e 


tole of the perlod after vaccination at which the at- 
tock of small-pox took place in 251 cases which had 
c one under bis observation, appears to confirm this 
conclusion with respect to the preventive powers of 
vy... ination not being dismissed by time. 

We cannot better conclude this hasty and imperfect 
stretch ofthe contentsof Dr, Thomson's valuable work, 

2 subject which cannot fail Co interest every indivi- 
dual of the community, than by quoting the paragraph 
with which he concludes bis description of small-pox 
afcer vaceigation. **1t hag been impossible co see the 
geveral mildness of the varloloid epidemic in those 
who had undergone the process of vaccination, and 
the severity, malignity, and fatality of the same disease 
in the unvaccinated, and not to he convinced of the 
gicatand salutary powers of cow-pock in modifying 
emall-pox, in those who were afterwards affected with 
this disease. Proofs cannot be imagined more con- 
vincing and satisfactory of the efficacy of the practice 
of vaccination, and of the incalculable benetits be- 
stowed upon mankind by its discoverer, than those | 
have had the pleasure of witnessing. It has been very 
arceeable also to observe that the terrors at first excited 
by the occurrence of this varioloid epidemic, in the 
families of those who hed undergone cowepock inocu- 
lation, have gradually given way in the progress of the 
Cisease; and that the comparison of enlies, in their 


\which they have heard perhaps an hundred times, but 
| which, notwithstanding, never fail to produce the 
same effect on them-—thanks to the volatility of their 
jimagioation, and the versatile talent of the narrator. 
| You must have seen these children of the desert how 
\they are moved and agitated, how they melt with sen- 
\sibility, and burn withanger, how they torment them- 
selves, and again recover breath, how they laugh and 
lament, how they participate with the narrator and 
the hero cf the narrative, in the charm of the descrip- 
tions, and the madness of the passions. “It.is a real 
drama, in which the spectators are at the same time 
the actors.—If the hero of. the story is threatened with 
imminent danger, they shudder and cry aloud, © No, 
no, no, God forbid! that cannot be!” If be is in the 
tumult of battle, mowing down ranks of the enem 
with the sword, they lay their hands on their own,an 
raise themselvés up as if they would fly to his aid: if 
he falls into the snares of perfidy and treachery, their 
forehead contracts with angry indignation, and they! 
exclaim, “ ‘The curse of God be on the traitor!" If| 
be at last sinks under the superior number of the 
enemy, a long and ardent sigh escapes their breast, 
accompanied with the farewell blessing : “* God's mercy 
be with him; may he repose in peace!” 44 onthe 
other hand, he returns from battle victorious, cy wned 
with glory, loud cries of * Praise to God, the Lord of 
Hosts!" rend the air. Descriptions of the beauties ot 
nature, and particularly of the Spring, are received 
with repeated ‘Taib! caib !—that is, Welli well! and 
othing equals the delight which sparkles in every eye, 
when the narrator draws at leisure and.with z bility a 
picture of female beauty: they listen with silent at- 
tention; and when the narrator concludes his descrip- 
dion with the exclamation, * Praised be Gad, who has 
created beautiful women !"* They all exclaim in chorus 
with theenthusiasny of admiration and gratitude “ Prais- 
ed be God who has created beautiful women.” Similar 
torn of expression, frequently intermingled with the 
| course of the story,and lengthened by well known say- 
|, ings and circumlocutions, serve the narrator as resting 
|| places, as it were, to take breath, or by them tocontinue 
the thread of the story without any new exertions of 
j memory or imagination.—W bere an European narrator 
would say—* and now they coatinued their journey,” 
—the Arabian orator will say, “and now they pro- 
ceeded over mountains and valleys, through woods 
and fields, over plains and deserts, through meads and 
trackless paths, up hill or down dale, from mornin 
ired to evening pale. While uttering such forms 
ispeech, which flow upon him without a thought, he 
collects his attention, and continues his history till the 
late hour of the night, or his exhausted lungs warn 
him to break off his narrative, which would never be 








jauditors. In fact, a narrator never ends his story with 
jtheevening, but breaks off at one of the most interest- 
jing moments, promising the continuation ar the con- 








modited and unmedified forms, has often forced a 
eonvictioa of the advantages of cow-pock inoculation 
m the minds even of the most ignorant and preju- 
ced, and induced them to seck protection for them- 


May 

¢ 

selves and their offspring in a practice which they had} 
{ 


enjerly neglected or despised.” 


clusion for the following evening; and if it should 
\{really happen that it is coucluded towards the begin- 
jning of the next evening, he immediately commences 
another, the continuation of which is ayain deferred 
till the following evening, and thus evening after even- 
|| ing are connected together by a series of tales 





at an end if he only conformed to the wishes of his, 


aA Zvent.--With deep concern, says the Lime- 
rick g Post, we have to announce a circumstance, 
of the. most painful mature. A funeral passing from 


P 

the shore to a smal] island in the great lough above 
Killaloe, called the Holy Island, the friends.and rela- 
tives ef the deceased thought the ice sufficiently strong 
to carry the corpse across, when it unfortunately broke, 
and shocking to relate, the remains of the deceased, 
and a number of the people attending on the corpse, 
fell in, and perished. 





Wheat straw may be made into glass of a chrystal 
clearness by the blow-pipe. Barley straw is, by a like 








placed somewhat obliquely forward, op 
several series of crossed sticks, and dt a 


Water, which deposits its earthy ‘matte 
pressed surface, ant! which aaateer't a 
eat fineness and precisiun the 
ly on which it consolidates, 

tained, may be made of any thickness, bui in 
figures; it is commonly from one-eighth to 
fourth of an inch. The time employed in jt, 
tion, is ten or twelve days. The pyramidal fi 
of ase, not only for disposing thé moulds it 
manper described, but also for guarding aga; 
currents of air which might disturb the pro 
deposition ; it is not designed, however, to 
the eotrance of air. eo 

This manufactory was established by the late 
Leopold, who so magnificently patronized all 
sciences and arts. It is at present under the 
tion of Signor Pagliari, an artist of ‘great ingen 
who readily explains and exhibits all the 4 
his process. His charges are in proportion jp 
dimensions of the cast. ' For a cast of 1 inch gj 
ter, 1 Paul, or 5d. English ;. 23 iuches, 1 Pag] 


figure of 


Pauls; 1 feot 6 inches, 30 Pauls. 
By an ingenious variation of the Process, 

able to form a cast of differently coloured 

so as to present a white figure in relief on a} 

yellow ground, and vice versd. This is done 

first forming the cast white as usual, then 





simple process, conv into a glass of a brilliant topaz 
yellow. 





THE HOTTENTOT WILLIAM TELL. 

We make the following extract from the Quarterly] 

iew. The story may vie in iaterest with that of 
William Tell, and shows the Hottentots to be most ex- 
pert en. ** The hero of this little narrative was 
@ person of the name of Von Wyk, and we give the 
story of his perilous and fearful in his own words. 
* It is now,’ said he, * more than two years sitice, in the 
very place where we stand, I ventured to take one of 
the most daring shots that ever was hazarded; my wife 
was sitting within the house near the door, the children 
were playing about her. I was without, near the house, 
busied in doing something toa waggon, when suddenly, 
though it was mid-day, an enormous lion a d, 
came ups and laid himself quietly down in the shade, 
upon the very threshold of the.door. My wife, either 
frozen with fear, or aware of the danger attending an 
attempt to fly, remained motionless in her place, whi 
the children took refuge in her lap. The cry the 
uttered attracted my attention, and I hastened tow: 
the door; but my astonishment may be well conceived, 
when I found the entrance barred in such a manner. 
Although the ae] had a. ~ ae as I}, 
was, escape a impossible ; yet ; 
scarcely knowing what I meant to do, to fhe side of e 
ate 0 to the window = my ——_ ae ee 
my e was stan a a 
had set it inn eae close =, & me tag Mr I could 


from it all the parts not projeeting in relief, 
exposing it as before to a second process of 
tion, from wafer previously coloured.’ The cdl 
carbonate attaches itself to the white figure, y 
this furm a ground on the stratum of coloured 
ter on which the white matter rests; but in a; 
so as to form one solid and continuous substeny 
I know not whether the petrifying springs in 
land or in Derbyshire are sufficiently strong tp 
duce casts in so short a time as ten or twe 
but I should think the experiment might be 
with probable success, in sma}l and delicate 
which would not require any great degree of 
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(Lolli, page 522.) 





reach it with my hand, for, as you may perceive, the 
ening is téo small to adrhit of my having got in, and 
more fortunately, thie door of the reom was open, 
so that I.could see the whole danger of: the scene.—The 
lion was beginning to move, perhaps with the intention 
Se ee en any time to 
think ; I called ly tothe mother not to be afraid, and 
invoking the name of the Lord, fired my piece. The 
ball passed directly over my boy’s head, and lodged in 
the forehead of the lion, immediately above his eyes, 
which shot forth, as it were, sparks of fire, and stretched 
him on the ground, so that he never stirred more.’ ” 











Stientific Motices. 
PETRIFYING SPRING. 





(From William's Travels in Italy, $c.) 
The spring issuses from Monte Amiato, about 
four miles from Radicofani, on the route between 
that town and Siewna, and is situate about balf a 
mile from the road side. The water is in such 
quantity as to form a large torrent, and so hot 
that it cannot be borne by the human body, at its 
suurce. Very anciently baths were established 
there, and are still kept up. They are called Bagui 







































































de San Filippo. The water is perfectly transparant, 
but holds iv solution a considerable quantity of sul- 
phur, and an immense portion of carbonate of Jime. 
Soon after the escape from the mountain, the sul- 
phur is first deposited, and then the earthy matter, 
im such quantity as to have formed itself into a 
small mountain sume hundred feet high, and nearly 
half a mile in length. The constant deposition 
of fresh carth is continually changing the place 


its source in the mountein. Of this petrifying 
water advantage has been taken tuform casts, some- 
what in the fullowing manner :—An impression of 
the medal is taken in sulphur, or what is still better, 
on glass, and the impressed figure or mould is ther 
placed in the course of the stream, to receive the 
deposited matter. As, however, it is desirable that 
the dissolved earth be deposited in a certain state 
and condition, a series of three or four pits are 
sunk in the earth at a short distance from each 
other, and communicating by means of tubes. In 
these pits, deposition tu a certain extent is succes- 
sively made, till the water at length arrives at the 
last stage, refined, as it were, and charged only with 
its desired portion of earth. It is then made to fall 
through a tube on two picces of board, two or 
three inches broad, placed cross-wise, the effect of 
which is to break the stream, and throw off the 
water in all directions, Bencath this crossed piece 
is another similar one, and a third «tll lower, but: 
all of them crossing in different directions, the more 
j| completely tu break and disperse the column of 
| water that falls onthem. These crossed pieces are 
then surrounded by aframe work of wuod, of a pyra- 
| inidal furm ; within which are arranged the impres- 
sed sulphurs or glass, previously touched with a 
solution of soap, to smooth the surface, and facili- 
tate the subsequent separation of the cast. They 








of the spring; and gradually approaching it nearer]. 
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“Co Correspondents. 


CnEss.—We are obliged to a correspondent wh 
scribes A CASTLE, for noticing the erroneous 
of his namesake, in the game inserted last 
We followed our copy literally ; but it will be 
to any who looks at the board that the B 
which stands in our table on the square 1—2, 
have been stationed on 1—3. erhaps our 
readers will take the trouble to make the 
sith a pen. 


our publication been less engrossed by ® 
Mel we should have gratified our readers 
Account of St. Winefred’s Well, with which 
been favoured by a correspondent, 
reserve for an early number. 


The anecdote respecting Lord Stair, has already 
in our first volume, page 45. 
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